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eminent literary men are unitarians, so many eminent scholars 
assume the attitude of St. Michael when contending with the 
devil, that the time spent with M. Terret is pleasantly beguiled. 
Sainte-Beuve's practised hand sketches an outline of the Iliad. 
Lamartine, 'the French Homer,' utters an eloquent protest 
against "all these incredulities, these vestiges of the antique envy 
which has pursued the grand old man down to posterity" — an 
envy from which the French Homer doubtless felt that he himself 
was not free. But delightful as the book is, the limitations of the 
Journal in space and in character, both of which have already 
been violated in this notice, forbid me to follow M. Terret in his 
refutation of Lachmann and Grote, of Steinthal, Koechly, Kirch- 
hoff, Wilamowitz and Seeck. Like Bossuet in his Variations des 
Zglises protestantes, M. Terret makes effective use of the diver- 
gencies of those who dissent from the faith in the oneness of 
Homer and the oneness of his poems, and there is something 
pastoral in his paternal insistence on belief in these fundamental 
articles. It will not do to find in the Odyssey a certain beauty, a 
certain dramatic force. Unity of action is the vital beauty of 
every poetical work. What saith St. Augustin? "Epist. XVIII, 
ad Coelest, numerus 2": Omnis porro pulchriiudinis forma 
unitas. 

Upon the long analysis of Iliad and Odyssey there follows a 
chapter on the poetical art of the two poems. In the appended 
bibliographical part an account is given of the MSS and editions 
of Homer, together with a long list of books pertaining to Homer. 
This bibliography has already been characterized. A number of 
illustrations, more or less capricious, add interest to the volume 
of 640 pp. 

The technical Greek scholar will be fretted at the misprints and 
other slips. The lover of Homer will be attracted by the enthu- 
siastic student revealed in M. Terret. The Homeric specialist 
can hardly be expected to find much satisfaction in a book like 
this. Discontent is the vital breath of the specialist, and I foresee 
that there are those who will quarrel with me for robbing 
phonetics in order to pay a tribute to mere literature. But the 
big book may serve as a temporary bulwark to the practical 
teacher, who declines to discuss with young boys the miserable 
patchwork of the KoW M a ';w an <i the interpolated coquettishness 
of Penelope (A. J. P. VIII 422). 

B. L. G. 



Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and 
Havet, by Lionel Horton-Smith. (Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Philology.) 

Mr. L. Horton-Smith has collected from this Journal (vols. 
XVI, pp. 444-67, XVII 172-96, and XVIII 43-69, in part) his 
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essays on the phonetics of av/ov and aujou in Latin, and issued 
them with an index and "important postscript" under the title 
' Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and 
Havet,' etc. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes). A proposition 
advanced by Thurneysen and Havet, and already accepted by 
the handbooks of Stolz, Henry and Lindsay, might be held not 
to demand any further establishment ; but we can only be grateful 
for the skilful and painstaking defence here presented — docta, 
Juppiter, et laboriosa. The great exception to the law, ovis, is 
explained, like boves, as a loan-word, and ovum as a demi-semi- 
loan-word — for which English egg seems a striking parallel, though 
the force of this is somewhat lessened if we note that eye as a 
designation of both egg and eye would be confusing. But ovis 
may, after all, not be a loan-word and movet vovet fovet not come 
from *mevet, etc. — An examination of the alleged cases of Gk. 
-of- and Latin -av- shows that most of them are suspicious : 
caulae 'holes' : caulis 'stalk' beside cavus 'hollow' : KavXos 'stalk.' 
Again, cavus : k£>oi ' dens ' allows the explanation from p in a long 
vowel-series, with d in koIW reduced from a (cf. Collitz, Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc. 28, pp. 100 seq.). — What makes it probable that 
Favonius is "the burning wind" and not "the bright wind"? 
Plautus calls it serenus (Merc. 876) and liquidiusculus (Mil. 665), 
and we may note the signification of German heiter (v. Kluge 
and Paul, s. v.). — Specific Latin explanations are at hand for some 
of the words. Thus cavo-s is a sort of reverse of *vaco-s, and 
vacuus we must derive from *vacovos. Is not *covo-s in the word 
* co-hum 'hollow in a plough' the result of an infection of cavos 
from *vacovos? The vowel-color of Spanish cueva meets its 
explanation in this way, though the Greeks or Massilians may 
have introduced koos (Hesychius), or we might even suppose the 
o of our English cove — in its earlier Germanic cognates — to have 
had an influence, as Prof. Marden suggests to me. — The little gold 
weasel inscription on which our author and Lindsay, following 
Buecheler (cf. supra, vol. XVIII, 489), lay so much stress is also 
far from convincing : FOVE L- CORNELI AI L. F might be an 
amulet inscription meaning fave Corneliae (dat.), but I think it 
much more likely that Cornelia had had an image of a dead pet 
weasel made with the inscription fui Corneliae (gen.). This type 
of inscription is well known in Oscan (v. von Planta's texts, Nos. 
137, 164a, 172, i77abc, 296), while Martial tells us of the picture 
of a pet dog painted in anticipation of her death (I 109), and 
reports the epitaph (in the 1st person) of a pet hound (XI 69). 
Corinna's parrot also had a ist-person epitaph (Ovid, Amores, 
II 6, 61-2). The e oi fove need cause no difficulty (v. Lindsay, 
The Latin Language, IV, §34). We might explain FOV-e as 
the unreduplicated correspondent of Avestan b(a)-VAV-a, and -e 
might even be an active ending. The normal form fui prepon- 
derated in compounds. We find fuvimus in Ennius, and fweit 
on an epitaph. Perhaps fove is for fwei with ov as a graphic 
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representation such as we have in -vos for -ws. It involves us 
in less difficulty, however, if we explain the -ov- of FOVE as 
-ou-, and inscriptions of the first half of the 2d century B. C, or 
later, give us the following parallels : soveis ' suis,' iovent 
'iuvent' (C. I. L. XI 3078); povero 'puero' (ib. Ill, p. 962); 
sovo 'suo' (ib. I 1007; VI 15346); and I note especially mono- 
syllabic soveis (ib. IX 4463). So in Old Latin we have 
flovius 'fluvius' and elovies 'eluvies.' — It may well be that 
u-ac- is an Italic base derived from ew- 'is deficient,' but it is 
not of the things for which conviction may be demanded any 
more than for the derivation of Lat. g-es- from AG-, propounded 
by Osthoff : haec olim fuere. — Space forbids a longer setting 
forth of objections to the theory under discussion. I shall hope 
on another occasion to challenge in detail other examples of 
this alleged change. For my own part, I can not believe it 
probable that Early Italic -ov- from -ev- was so different a sound 
to -ov- from -ow-. 

Edwin W. Fay. 



